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The Press Errs on the Right Side 


The general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Wes Gallagner, chose the 
annual convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
(ANPA) to complain that the U.S. press 
had taken off on “an investigative re- 
porting binge” that is causing many 
readers to look upon it “as a multi- 
voiced shrew nitpicking through the 
debris of government decisions for 
scandals, but not solutions.” 

It is not clear what prompted this sur- 
} prising outburst from a highly re- 
. spected and usually low-key news exec- 
; utive, especially at a moment when the 
press in general is basking in the reflec- 
tive glory of reportorial achievements. 

' Moreover, there seems to be little ev- 
idence of the citizenry being offended 
by the exposes that have recently un- 
covered so much corruption in govern- 
ment. 

“The First Amendment is not a hunt- 
ing license, as some seem to think,” Gal- 
lagher sternly says, and goes on to 
warn that if the press tried to use the 


First Amendment, which guarantees its 
freedoms, in an irresponsible way, con- 
trols could be imposed that could dam- 
age a free press permanently. 1 

The same newspaper editions that 
published Mr. Gallagher’s remarks to 
the ANPA also carried (by coincidence) 
a front-page story that answered the 
AP executive— specifically, the 1976 
Pulitzer Prize Awards for journalism. 
There could hardly be better examples 
of responsibility and dedication to the 
public interest. The prizes went to: 

—James Risser of the Des Moines 
Register ' for disclosing large-scale cor- 
ruption in grain exporting, leading to 
the conviction of 50 individuals and 
companies for bribery and theft Major 
reforms have since been instituted. 

—The Chicago Tribune for uncover- 
ing widespread abuses in federal hous- 
ing programs, and for exposing condi- 
tions that led to the closing of two pri- 
vate hospitals. A model of careful re- 
porting. 

—The Anchorage (Alaska) Daily 


News. Although it has but 16,000 circu- 
lation and only a staff of 20, it laid bare 
the massive power structure and power 
abuses of the domineering Teamsters 
Union in Alaska. It proved that even 
small papers can do big jobs. 

Just prior to the Pulitzer Awards, the 
Drew Pearson Foundation gave its an- 
nual $5,000 prize to Seymour Hersh of 
the New York Times for his exposes of 
CIA derelictions, which triggered the 
congressional investigation of the gov- 
ernment’s entire intelligence system. 

There may be instances of the press 
being overzealous, but even so it is a 
welcomed improvement over the un- 
derzealousness that has distinguished 
much of the media in the past. The pub- 
lic’s concern should not be over the 
press’ doing too much but too little. 

The search for wrongdoing, accord- 
ing to Time magazine, “has become al- 
most obsessive since Watergate.” Nev- 
ertheless, Time can see that, on the 
whole, “the affliction is a healthy one.” 
As it says, “Nevfer before have report- 
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ers been so alert for official malfeas- 
ance, so reluctant to take bureaucratic 
handouts at their slippery word 
. . . they are digging into government- 
agency records with inspired zeal.” 

Mr. Gallagher, however, is not alone 
in worrying over the crusading spirit 
getting out of hand. Harold Andersen, 
chairman of ANPA, says, “Too many 
people, including more than a few in 
positions of influence, believe either 
that the news media have too much 
power or that we are not using our 
power wisely and fairly.” 

It is true that the press has some 
harsh critics among those in “positions 
of influence”— notably former Presi- 
dent Nixon and former Vice President 
Agnew— and that will always be the 
case if the press remains a militant 
watchdog. No doubt there will be some 
mistakes if reporters and editors pur- 
sue prizes too avidly, but, if not, a bad 
risk for the public. 
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